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the book and adds little if anything to its value. The ancient church fathers, the 
sermonizers of the last three hundred years, and church historians receive far more 
attention in the exposition than do the latest and best commentaries. In other words, 
the volume is a popular social message of the ten commandments for the society of 
today, expressed in sermonic form, and not based on a close exegesis of the original 
text. Fuller acquaintance with the social problems of modern society would have 
made parts of the presentation richer, more startling, and more true to the conditions 
in large cities. But there is plenty of room for a work of this kind, to emphasize the 
common everyday ethics and social relations of our feverish civilization. 

Gomperz, Theodor. Greek Thinkers: A History of Ancient Philosophy. 

Vol. IV. Translated by G. G. Berry. New York: Scribner, 1012. 

xvii+ 567 pages. $4.00. 

This completes the English translation of Gomperz' exhaustive work on the 
ancient Greek philosophers. The present volume is devoted chiefly to Aristotle, 
though it also includes Theophrastus of Eresus, and Straton of Lampsacus. The 
death of the author on August 29, 191 2, is all the more regrettable since it leaves 
unfulfilled the hope expressed in the preface of publishing a separate treatise on the 
philosophy of the Hellenistic age. A thoroughgoing study of this period such as 
Gomperz has supplied for the earlier age is most certainly a desideratum, especially 
In view of the interest recently awakened in the question of Christianity's genetic 
relationship to its contemporary world. The present volume is a useful interpreta- 
tion and source book for the study of one important phase of Greek thinking, which 
contributed to the world of ancient thought. 

WmroN, James Morris (editor). Getting Together: Essays by Friends in 
Council on the Regulative Ideas of Religious Thought. New York: 
Sturgis & Walton Co., 1913. 303 pages. $1 . 50. 
■ This volume of "essays" (which read for the most part like admirable sermons, so 
full are they of religious fervor) is an indication that we are on the eve of enthusiastic 
constructive work in the exposition of a thoroughly modern theology. That repre- 
sentative men in different denominations should write with such substantial una- 
nimity is remarkable, when we consider that there is, as yet, no standardized "new 
theology" to serve as a source of common ideas. The contributors are Rev. Thomas 
D. Anderson, D.D. (Baptist); Rev. William H. Boocock, M.A. (Presbyterian); 
Rev. John Wright Buckham, D.D. (Congregational); Rev. Maurice H. Harris, 
Ph.D. (Jewish); Rev. William Safford Jones (Unitarian); Rev. Edward W. Lewis, 
M.A., B.D. (Congregational); Rev. J. Howard Melish, D.D. (Episcopalian); Rev. 
Willard C. Selleck, D.D. (Universalis!) ; Rev. James M. Whiton, Ph.D. (Congre- 
gational); Rev. T. Rhondda Williams (Congregational); and Professor George A. 
Wilson, Ph.D. (Methodist Episcopal). 

The writers treat fundamental themes of religious thought as that thought is 
conditioned both by traditional inheritance and by the new influence of the doctrine 
of evolution. Granted the modern belief in an immanent God progressively realiz- 
ing his purpose in cosmic history, what becomes of such inherited conceptions as the 
supernatural, the will of God, incarnation, revelation, atonement, judgment, and the 
like? The various writers speak frankly and optimistically of the more intimate 
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relations between man and God made possible by the evolutionary ideal. It is 
evident that there is a tremendous religious dynamic possible when one means by 
"God" the ceaseless "cosmic urge" which is felt within our life and is sympathetically 
portrayed as unceasingly active within nature. But, as is inevitable, the writers have 
carried over into the new scheme much that belonged to the older conceptions of 
Providence. Whether, when we have lived longer with the evolutionary point of 
view, we shall feel quite so jubilantly optimistic is a question which only the future 
can settle. Meanwhile, it is a cause for rejoicing that vigorous spirits are "getting 
together" for the purpose of preaching from a common platform "to intelligent 
laymen and to clergymen who regard theology as a science, not as a fixed tradition." 
It is a wholesome symptom to find men whose prophetic fervor is stirred by the latent 
religious suggestions in our scientific attitude toward reality. 



PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
"Israel's Conquest of Canaan" (L. B. Paton in the Journal of Biblical Litem* 
, tore, XXXII [1913], 1-53). 
This article offers a detailed discussion of the manner in which the Hebrew tribes 
effected the conquest of Canaan. Information is drawn from both biblical and extra- 
biblical sources, and the discussion takes into account the views of various modern 
scholars. The writer concludes that the evidence points to a divided conquest, which 
took place partly under the eighteenth and partly under the nineteenth dynasties of 
Egyptian kings. "Taking all the data into consideration, one might formulate 
tentatively some such hypothesis as this: Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah, the older 
Leah tribes of the genealogies, were identical with the Habiru migration. Gad and 
Asher, the children of Leah's handmaid Zilpah, were Canaanites, or other alien clans, 
that amalgamated with the Leah tribes. The younger Leah tribes, Issachar and 
Zebulon, were a later wave of the Habiru migration, or an offshoot from the older Leah 
tribes. The Rachel tribes came out of Egypt under the leadership of Moses and 
Joshua, and about 1 200 b.g. forced their way into Canaan between the two divisions of 
the Leah tribe. Dan and Naphtali, the children of Rachel's handmaid Bilhah, were 
Canaanites, or other alien clans, that were annexed by the Rachel tribes." 

"The Lord's Supper in the Fourth Gospel" (James Moffat in the Expositor, 

8th Series, Vol. VI [July, 1913], 1-22). 

The writer proposes a new solution for the perplexing question of the Fourth 
Evangelist's attitude toward the Eucharist. The following data demand explanation : 
(1) the omission of any account of the institution of the rite, (2) the substitution for it 
of another supper of Jesus and his disciples, and (3) the insertion of language in an 
earlier dialogue, which appears to be an interpretation of eucharistic language, or a 
comment upon the significance of the rite. The omission of the rite's institution as 
reported in the Synoptics and the insertion of the parable of foot-washing in a corre- 
sponding place in John are regarded as deliberate. These phenomena are thought to 
show that the Evangelist wished to dissociate Jesus' last meal with the disciples from 
both the Jewish Passover and the Christian Eucharist, and to connect it more closely 
with the Agape. What then was the writer's attitude toward the Eucharist, as it may 
be inferred from the dialogue in chap. 6, which speaks of eating the "flesh" and 
drinking the "blood" ? Moffatt finds here no substantial influence from the realistic 
sacramentalism of the mystery cults. The gospel writer did, to some extent, share the 



